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ABSTRACT 

Program development and evaluation procedures 
involving faculty, students, and community in a continuous curriculum 
development project are given in this second- year report of the 
Fairfield, Indiana, community schools. The report is divided into 6 
sections: (1) the process of developing conceptually designed 

curricula, (2) the processes of the professional staff, (3) analysis 
of professional growth, (4) analysis of the administrator-teacher 
relationships, (5) dissemination process and cost, and (6) the most 
significant change during the second project year. Exhibits 
illustrating workshop activities, as well as statistical evaluations 
of the project's impact on teachers and students, are appended. The 
first year of this program, which, is funded under Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, is reported in a related 
document, ED 021 665. (TL) 
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PREFACE 



The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 J’ aa 
provided opportunities for making significant national changes 
In educational practices. The most significant thrust has 
been Implemented through the Innovative and exemplary P r °" 
grams of Title III, ESEA. Real change occurs onl * peopl 

change In their attitudes, beliefs, and values. The 
significant changes occurring In our educational world result 
from a change In the way that peopieworkwltheachother 
Otherwise, changes proposed In education become trivialities 
when a teacher closes the classroom door. 

If changes are to occur at a pace that can be of value 
to this generation of boys and girls, teachers should be 
trained and made receptive to new ideas, to ne ^ 
and to significant changes in educational practice that have 

been tested and evaluated. 

It is certainly laudable to know of the thousands of 
creative and up-to-date practices that have been launched 
through the Title III projects. The topics of the projects 
are Indicative of the potential direction toward greater 
individualized teaching and learning. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The second evaluative report is both a narrative and research 
supported document. It is hopeful that the process that has been 
utilized in this rural district can also be utilized when other 
districts desire to initiate and implement changes in their cur- 
ricula and organizational pattern. Maybe, other districts will 
not have to duplicate through trial and error the major task of 
mapping out areas in which Innovation can proceed. 

The Title III project was funded in July 1967 in Fairfield 
Community Schools. This small-rural district located in northern 
Indiana, with 1600 students Is a consolidation of three townships 
and has maintained a traditional program for the past 40 years. 

The basic organizational pattern for the district has been 6-6, 
self-contained classrooms being the elementary organizational 
pattern until the past 4 years when departmentalization was im- 
plemented in grades 5 and 6. The students in grades 7-12 were 
housed in two separate centers with a traditional program until 
this year when a new facility and program were put into operation. 

The entire Fairfield community is interested basically in 
a high-quality-educational program and provided the impetus for 
the project. The Title III project, “Continuous Curriculum 
Development — Rural Education,” has had four major thrusts in order 
to improve the educational process for Fairfield as well as pro- 
vide a model for other districts to use if they would pursue in- 
novative ventures. These basic objectives are: 

A. To plan a curriculum for the Fairfield Community Schools 
which : 

Recognizes the individual student as a unique student 
who learns in his own way at his own pace. 

Places emphasis on the development of the self-concepts 
of students. 

Allows each child to select and work toward his in- 
dividual goals in a democratic way, also recognizing 
his privileges and responsibilities to his fellowman. 

B. Recording, analyzing, and evaluating the process by which 
the faculty, students, and patrons of the community 
approach the problems of curriculum development. 

To record the interactions of people as the curriculum 
evolves; To study the effect of success and failures of 
long strides and short ones on individual growth of the 
participants; to evaluate the process through: (1) Des- 

cription and scope of individual envolvement; (2) Student 
growth in terms of behavioral goals and possible functions 
of the school. 
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C. Increase the professional level of the faculty of the 
Fairfield Community Schools . 

D. Develop an administrator-teacher relationship that allows 
the professional competencies of all professional ed- 
ucators to be supportive to the educational program. 



During the past two years that this project has operated to 
achieve the basic goals, there have been numerous changes mad 
in the curricula, organizational patterns, methodology imple- 
mented in the classroom, to help the student in the learning 
process. Although there has been a great amount ^olvement 
of teachers, students, and community, ohe process of c ang 
education is slow and moves on a ragged front. 

Each of the goals are identified in the report and the pro- 
cess recorded, analyzed, and evaluated in order for the supportive 
research to be included as a primary basis for making decision 
as the continuous process continues for us and others. 
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OBJECTIVE — To plan a curriculum for the Fairfield Community 
Schools which: 

A. Recognizes the individual. 

B. Places emphasis on development of self-concepts. 

C. Allows each child to select and work toward his individual 
goals in a democratic way, also recognizing his priv- 
ileges and responsibilities to his fellowman. 



RECORDING THE PROCESS 

During a 6 — week workshop the staff of the district developed 
a concept centered, behavioral-goal-oriented curriculum. See 
Exhibit A, page i»3, entitled, "Cognitive and Affective Objective 
Goal Analysis 1966 - 68 ." The learning areas identified for the 
elementary and secondary program were : Humanities , Vocational 

and Practical Arts, Language Arts, Mathematics, Science, and 
Health Education. Each of the areas of learning identified a 
variety of learning objectives so the students could make some 
selection as minimum, essential, and enrichment programs were 
put into practice this year. "Random Interviews of Affective 
Learning," Exhibit B, page 47, indicates the effectiveness of 
affective learning in the high school. 

An important aspect of the program that was developed were 
the changes that took place in people as they developed the pro~ 
gram in a group setting. Most of the time the professional staff 
sat in groups of four to eight and first identified the basic 
concepts they were using to develop the total program. These 
concepts ranged in number from 3 to 15 depending on the discipline 
of learning. At first the teachers in the groups could be ob- 
served as cautious, careful people seeking always for just the 
right words and terminology as they spoke. The group process, 
however , allowed for an openness and interaction from most or the 
people. However, there were the teachers who protected their 
self-image with activities producing negativism and detracting 
from group development. Throughout the 6 weeks at least 7 members 
of the staff were not tuned positive toward goal achievement. 

Some of their statements were, "How could I cover all of the text 
material," or "With whom will I have to teach?" Even though the 
greater number of the staff became productive and achieved a co- 
ordinated concept-centered curricula much is needed to be achieved 
in providing learning alternatives for students to achieve the 
identified concepts. 

In August 1967 and again in March 1969 all of the staff were 
asked in each case to identify their problems they worked in a 
group setting toward developing curricula. On the following page 
are the results of the problems identified by the teaching staff. 
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Problem Identified 
Humber of Teachers Responding 



1969 

~W 



196 



DU 



n 

l 



Staff security and resistance to change 6 

Child-centered learning, learning 
environment, continuous progress 8 

Subject-centered learning 2 

Acceptance of change 2 

Concern for Community Involvement 5 

A concern for unity 2 

A concern for disunity 1 

Interaction and professional growth 0 



Required expectations for administration 0 
Sharing in Decision Making 3 
Power thrust (teachers vs. administrators) 0 



11 

25 

1 

12 

0 

3 

0 

17 

1 

14 

2 



ANALYSIS OP DATA 

The teachers responding to open ended statements have made 
significant changes in the problems they are presently identifying 
from the previous 19 months . The areas of greatest change are : 

1. The teachers have become more concerned about child- 
centered learning, learning environments, and continuous 
progress learning. 

2. The majority of teachers are showing a greater acceptance 
of change. 

3. The teachers are identifying the possibilites from 
interacting with colleagues as it related to their 
professional growth. 

4. The teachers are much more interested in sharing in the 
decision making process . 

The teachers also identified how they view their involvement 
in decision making through eight different negative statements 
and 22 different positive statements. These statements are on 
the following page. 
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TEACHERS AND DECISION MAKING 
(Number of teachers responding-58) 

Negative Statements Positive Sta tements 



1. A waste !• 

2. Passing the buck because 2. 

administrators do not want 
criticism. 3. 

3. Discouraging because teacher 4. 
decisions overruled. 

5. 

4. Not used consistently, 

5. Not effectively put into 6. 
practice . 

7. 

6. Slows up decisions that 
sometimes need to be quickly 8. 
made. 

7. Hard to tell what has been 

decided. 9. 

8. Major problem decisions did 

not involve teachers. 1G. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 
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A two-way street. 

Feel more a part of the faculty. 

Enlightening. 

Practiced in many forms. 

Effective because administrators 
voice not a maj ority . 

A- low „but interesting * process . 

Created greater involvement. 

Helps the teacher. to. become* in- 
cluded in decisions whether 
they prefer or not. 

Better understanding of total 
school. 

Improved morale. 

Created better understanding 
and working climate. 

Stimulated more and better 
changes . 

Allowed for more than usual 
freedom. 

Lets one become a partner in the 
process 

Unites the staff. 

Increased professional reading. 

Personalizes the decision. 

Broadens and encourages problem 
solving and open-mind sharing. 

Builds commitment to a developed 
program. 

Prevents excuses. 

Smoked out sterile teachers. 
Increased sense of worth. 



ANALYSIS OF DATA 



Fifty eight teachers responded to the statement. Decision 
making involving teachers has: 

1. There were more than double the number of positive state- 
ments than negative statements. 

2. The positive statements indicated that a status quo program 
was not being maintained. 

3. The negative statements reflect the differing members of 
the staff on the continuum for change. 

A basic assumption of continuous curriculum development is that 
some attitude changes must take place with the staff if the pro- 
gram is going to be of value to the students. The "Teacher and 
Administrator Attitude Inventory," Exhibit C , page 56, analyzes 
what has taken place with our teachers and administrators. 
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The curricula developed by the professional staff was co- 
ordinated between learning areas by the team leader in each area 
and the administrative staff of the district. Two studies 
included to show the direction and trends of _ 

courses for the past 5 years 1964-1969. See Exhibits D and E, 

pages 70 and 72. 

The curricula that was developed has been used throughout the 
district during this school year. Planning teamshavemetweekly 
at the secondary lev-1 to refine and coordinate their programs. 

At the elementary level, each of the two buildings 
tinuing the development of a program that is non-graded with a 
greater emphasis on individualization of instruction by develop- 
ing learning alternatives for students. 



ANALYSIS OF THE PROGRAM THAT WAS DEVELOPED 

A K-12 curricula was developed for the first time on a 
concept-centered design. 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



Part of the program included an interdisciplinary 
approach— —Humanities 7—12 . 

A greater emphasis on the cognitive d-id affective 
development of children was included in the program 
than the district had previously included. See 
Exhibit A, page 43. 

Multi-resources were provided to implement the program. 



5. All objectives were not written in behavioral terms. 



6. Some concepts were vague and incomplete. 

7. A coordination within learning areas can provide a better 
defined program. 

8. There are few areas that place an emphasis on the develop- 
ment of self-concepts. 

9. There is an increased direction toward student identified 
goals in a democratic setting. 



EVALUATIVE STATEMENTS 



1 . 



2. 



urther study and thought needs to be given to the ob- 
ectives, the concepts, the subconcepts, and evaluation 
ethods to determine there viability, there interrelated- 
ess, there clarity, and there logic. 



Further study of the program should 

of the developed curriculum guides with tne 

state department . 



a comparison 
guides of the 
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3. All programs should become written in behavioral ob- 
jectives with evaluation techniques indicated. 

4. As many learning activities as possible should become 
formulated to achieve the objectives. 

5. Teaching teams should become the program refinement per- 
sonnel rather than separate planning teams , 

INTERACTION OF PERSONNEL INVOLVED IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The eleven planning teams were in a group setting for most 
of the 6-weeks workshop. A total of 210 hours of interpersonal 
discussions took place with the professional staff involving cur- 
riculum development. These discussions involved program planning, 
organization, materials, evaluation, and innovative methodology. 

The teams received training from team leaders on conceptual de- 
sign, behavioral objectives, and evaluation techniques. 

The team leader wrote down the concepts that had been identi- 
fied by vote or consensus of the planning team. Observations 
were made by the director as the groups functioned. The usual 
developmental processes were functioning in the groups. Some 
members dominated, others were silent , other roles were the blocker, 
the tryer, the encourager and the hesitator. The number of neg- 
ative personnel toward the program decreased by two from the be- 
ginning to the end of the workshop. (Logs of July 8- August 16.) 

The amount of interaction between the members of the groups 
increased after 10 hours of group meetings . The director and 
building principals held a number of private conferences to 
assist certain teachers over some "hang ups." 

There have been varying amounts of interaction during the 
school year with professional staff. Some secondary and elementary 
teams have met each lunch period to evaluate and plan the ongoing 
program. The secondary principal has a teacher conduct the staff 
meetings. This leadership opportunity is provided as an opportunity 
for those teachers who either could not attend the workshop or 
have been fairly negative toward tne program. 

EVALUATION OP INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS : 

1. There is a definite need for the development of human 
relations with the teachers, and administrators. 

2. There is a need to provide a lessening of the defensive- 
ness of some= professional staff. 

3. There is a need to further develop the flexibility of the 
professional staff. 

4. There is a need to provide techniques for the teachers 
to use with students in team teaching. 
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ENDEAVORS EXCEEDING EXPECTATIONS IN DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM 



1 The amount of data that can be generated by 59 profes- 
sional personnel working in a 6-weeks workshop. 

2. The quality of instructional programs developed on a 
conceptual basis by a staff . 

3. The amount of openness and flexibility of staff that 
develops when people work together in a group setting. 

The Perceptiveness of the teacher leadership in 
participating with shared-decision making. 

5. The professional growth of some staff as they became goal 
oriented . 



ENDEAVORS WHICH HAVE NOT MEASURED UP TO EXPECTATIONS 

1. The reluctance of 7 staff members to make their con- 
tribution to the change process. 

2. The coordination of various parts of the developed program. 

3. The techniques used in implementing the curricula with 
the students. 

4. The brief training received by the staff in concept 
learning, team teaching, and interpersonal relations. 



RECORDING AND ANALYZING THE DEVELOPMENT O F TCACHER _ AIDES IN TH E 
PROGRAM 



Fairfield has utilized a teacher aide program for the past 4 
years with 21 aides becoming part of the staff for this schoo 
year The aides were trained in clerical duties, philosophy of 
district, and first aid during the 6-weeks workshop and then 
assigned to curriculum planning teams. The complete training 
program is included as Exhibit J, page 85 . The aide has been 
used to free the teacher to accomplish the teaching act and in- 
dividualize the instructional process. A job analysis was identi- 
fied by the teachers and marked in March 1969 by the high school 
tea< ars. In rank order the aides spent their time as follows: 

( 1 ) Clerical duty, ( 2 ) Cafeteria ana Study Hall duty, ( 3 ) Direct iy 
aiding teachers in managerial tasks, and (4) Directly aiding 
students in locating materials, teachers, or providing discus- 
sions . 



These 16 secondary teachers reported that the aides relation- 
ships with principals, teachers, and pupils was good, as compared 
to excellent and poor. 
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Below is an analysis of the questionnaire on four basic 
questions to determine the effectiveness of th^aides^ 


1 . 


Has the aide performed as well 
as expected? 


Yes 

”17 


No 


2. 


Has the aide permitted teachers 
to devote additional time to 
pupils? 


18 


3 


3. 


Has the aide developed or ful- 
filled any noticeable need in 
terms of the overall program? 


18 


3 


4. 


Does the teacher aide carry our 
assigned work in a desirable 
manner? 


19 


2 



uhile it is the intent to side the teacher in accomplishment 
of needed professional tasks, it also is noted that teachers have 
commented that the aide could do some of the classroom teaching 
as well as they could. The project director recently noticed 
that one of the aides was assisting the 

directing the senior class play. A few of the aides have 
negative toward the program and they will not be included * n h _ 
alde program for another year. This report could similar y 
repeated at the elementary levels. 



EVALUATION STATEMENTS OF THE TEACHER AIDE PROGRAM 

1 . The training program for the aides needs to be 

especially in the areas of student supervision and school 

procedures . 



2 The aides should be included in a workshop to complete 
instructional materials that have been identified and 
organized by the professional staff . 



3 . A clear job description needs to be established for the 
aides . 



4. Written reports needs to be sent to the OSOPI regarding 
the aides and their work. 



5 . Aides who are openly involved in violating school policy 
should .be counseled with by the principal and helped to 
grow with the program. 

6 . Including the aides in as many of the decisions as possible 
at the building level should be continued. 



The Teacher Aide Study is included as Exhibit W, page 335. 
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OBJECTIVE B. Record, analyze, and evaluate the process by which 
the faculty, students, and patrons of the community approach the 
problems of curriculum development. To record the interactions 
of people as the curriculum evolves; To study the effect of suc- 
cess and failures of long strides and short ones on individual 
growth of the participants; To evaluate the process through: 

(1) Description and scope of individual envolvement; (2) Student 
growth in terms of behavioral goals and possible functions of the 
school. 

RECORDING THE PROCESS OF THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF (Teachers and 
Administrators ) 

There has been a continuous development of the staff through 
greater involvement in teachers participating in the decision 
making process, greater involvement by planning and implementing 
the program utilizing fewer professional staff; developing a 
concept-centered, curricula, team teaching, non-grading, multiple 
teaching techniques, utilizing teacher aides. 

There is a constant priority for effective communications among 
and between the member^ of the professional staff. There was 
feedback from the planning team leaders concerning the areas of: 

1. Who should initiate the changes in the curricula? 

2. What should be taught in the areas of learning identified 
by the task force? 

3. How can we put the identified objectives into meaningful 
learning experiences for the children? 

The superintendent supplied the task force (administrators and 
supervisor) with the quotation from M. Johnson of Utah State 
University. This quotation is, "Instructional change depends 
almost exclusively on administrative initiative.” It became a 
practiced quotation by the task force and the district organized 
its change strategy on administrative initiative. The team 
leaders end teachers all had the opportunity to share their 
thinking in planning for developing and implementing the curricula. 

Some of the staff members reported that the direction indicated 
by the task force was unrealistic and directive. A paper was 
prepared by the director entitled, "What is Effective Leadership?” 
See Exhibit £ page 8& in an effort to provide information re- 
garding the use of democratic leadership in initiating change; 
the responsibilities of each staff member; and the functional 
aspects of leadership. 

The operations of communications was tentatively resolved by 
the task force identifying the following procedure and communi- 
cating the procedure to all teachers. 

1. Team members are to communicate with team leaders. 
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2. Team leaders are to communicate with building 
principals . 

3 . Building principals make decisions for his building. 

l| # Problems not connected with team operation would be 
teacher to principal. 



Connected with leadership and communications, was J;|* e 

cision making process. In order for * lve ^ en t is 

accented by the staff a greater amount of staff involvement 

needed. The Task Force thought that decision making 

include the building staff recommendations before the principal 

made the decision for his building. 



Early in the workshop, July 1968, an assessment w ^s "jade 
by the administrators in the secondary and elementary programs.- 
These evaluative statements were: 



Secondary 



The time allotment for large group presentations should be 

The^econdary program has a schedule developed by the staff 

and principal utilizing 17 modules of time. 

There are some staff members who still need to be convince 
of the value of this innovative program. 

Elementary 

The teacher planning of program is progressing ve ^ 

There are still a few teachers who need to be convinced. 

Superintendent 

I am real elated with what I have Just heard from the teachers. 



There were continuing "hang ups" by the staff over what should 
be the concepts in the various learning areas. TCie 1 pl ^£? n £ 
were also puzzled over such terms as: Team teaching, learning 

concepts, behavioral objectives, large, small, and independent 
study processes, resource centers, teacher-aides, and multi- 
resources . Some staff members were greatly concerned about the 
number of teachers and about working together in developing a 
program. There was one secondary teacher who did not Produce 
a curricula based on conceptual design. In fact, he maintained 
that the textbook was going to be utilized as his basic g 
for the program. 

As the teachers worked together in the various learning 
areas, the task force began to assess the need to prepare 
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the team leaders in human relations and greater depth in the 
various innovative practices that were being proposed. A great 
amount of interest arose from the groups when the evaluation 
procedures were considered. 

The ideas presented and recorded by the director from their 
meetings were: 

1. A behavioral objective must be measurable. 

2. A pass-fail system of student evaluation would be more 
realistic than grades. 

3. Use a point system to record student achievement. 

4. Credit from high school courses could be granted by 
approval of the teaching teams and the state department. 

Various consultants were utilized during the workshop for 
leadership*' and evaluation purposes. These consultants were used 
during the workshop primarily in the areas of humanities where 
the greatest amount of interdisciplinary planning was utilized. 

Throughout the workshop there was the daily meetings with 
the coordinating council (teachers and administrators) to evaluate 
the days* activities and direct the next days : direction. 

The general orientation of the workshop was devoted to: 

1. Developing a concept— centered curricula K-12. 

2. Organizing teaching teams. 

3. Developing a flexible -modular schedule in the secondary 
school. 

4. Training and utilizing teacher aides. 

5. Becoming acquainted with new facilities. 

6. Selecting and ordering the materials for classroom 
instruction. 

A complete workshop schedule is included as Exhibit L, 
page 90 . 



The planning process by the participants accomplished a 
tremendous amount of data that have been implemented this year. 
It is evident that the curriculum refinement process must be 
continued in order to refine, coordinate, and clarify the pro- 
gram. Team leaders during this school year have expressed the 
need to make significant alterations. The team leaders also 
express their desire to develop more learning alternatives for 
the students. The interest has continued throughout the school 
year. In March, 1969 the entire staff was asked to indicate 
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what they 
process . 
page 99, 



would place in priority for next steps in the change 
"Analysis of the Pharmacy of Alternatives, Exhibit M, 
indicates the desires of the staff. 



A SCHOOL YEAR 'BEGINS 

The school year began on a positive note J^need 

teaching staff. However, there was still the continuou 
to hel£ g all of the staff to become positive and secure in the 
program. All of the staff had been given the opportunity o 
maketheir creative contribution for the deveiopment of an in- 
structional program. Some of the staff began t e r 
munications system with the 3 new school board 
leaders in the community. (This process was not toiown to the 
director until much later in the year.) 

The secondary principal delivered a presentation early in 
the s^ool yeSrfleptember, 1968, about loyalty of staff and 
commitment to a program that they had verbally expressed and 
actively participated in developing. 

An i n— service conference day allowed each team leader to 
meet with his team and obtain each teachers assessment of program 
and priority "hang ups . " These opinions were written by the 
director as expressed from the team leaders: 



1. Expressing a positive loyalty to the program 

2. Becoming better to see more students individually 

3. Becoming more honest, open and accepting of staff members 
and students 

M. Becoming better able to know students and their problems 

5 . Working with students in small groups 

6 . Utilizing the teacher* s time in the best way 

7. Having instructional audio-visual equipment available 

8 . Providing sufficient input for instructional improvement 

9. Helping the entire staff to become more positive 

10. Helping those teachers who have a personality con- 
flict with the program 

11. Evaluating the progress or lack of student progress 

12. Improving student self-concepts 

13. Identifying problems and finding adequate solutions 

14. Teaming with uncommitted teachers 
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CONSULTANT SERVICES 



In October, 1968, Dr. Evelyn Carswell came one week in each 
month from Tucson, Arizona as a regular consultant. She pro- 
vided training for the entire staff and two state department 
personnel In "Force-field Analysis." Case studies were used 
as a basis of moving a staff from dead center on a problem and 
Intellectually moving the components of the problems Into positive 
directions. Dr. Carswell reported that force-field analysis 
of a truly innovative.. program shows that the area of greatest 
concern is 'personnel problems." Using this technique in the 
traditional program shows the areas of greatest negativism are 
program and pupils . She reiterated that If the area of greatest 
concern of Fairfield was Identified as pupils, then a serious 
condition would be evident . 

As the program apparently was beginning to function more 
effectively as evidenced in the elementary and secondary pro- 
grams with small group discussions and individual 
there was still some, 6 or 7, svaff members that were submarining 
the project. They were doing this by reporting Piecemeal and 
incomplete professional information to some community leade s. 

As the new directions were being implemented there was an 
abundance of evidence that changes were taking place **£*,,„ 
building. When one attended staff meetings, the agendas usually 
included changes in organization, teams, and program. There 
seemed to be a continual focus at the elementary level toward 
individualized learning; while the secondary program was working 
more with organization and mechanics of implementing the new 
directions . 

The community became involved through parent-teacher con- 
ferences. This was the first time that these were being utilized 
at the secondary level. The secondary teachers reported that 
the conferences were very beneficial. However, the homeroom 
teachers had difficulty interpreting the evaluation imports. 

Most of the teachers stated a preference to confer in the future 
with parents of students which they have in class. 

There is continued evidence that the staffs of all of the 
buildings show a willingness to make adjustments in the bat c 
directions. The secondary teachers identified the need for 
more structure for some students especially the junior h g 
school students. Some of the secondary areas were exploring 
inquiry teaching techniques, contract teaching, peer learning, 
and directed study. The elementary programs were making al- 
terations toward a greater individualization and non-grading of 
their learning experiences. The i.t.a. program in reading was 
reported by the teachers as being implemented in a most positive 

direction. -Ik- 



In December 1968, the staff growth or lack of it was assessed 
by the staff of the elementary and secondary buildings. A sum- 
mary of these comments were: 

1. Team teaching reduces greatly the need for substitute 
teachers . 

2. There is much opportunity for greater utilization of 
staff . 

3. Some teachers can plan and be flexible in shifting the 
major responsibilities and in accepting change. 

4. A greater emphasis of meaningful evaluation of student 
is apparent. 

STUDENT EVALUATION DEVELOPED 

During this school year each of the staffs In the buildings 
have developed their own evalution program. The entire district 
has a 9-week grading period with two parent-teacher conferences. 
The secondary staff elected to give letter grades at the semester 
and year end. At the elementary level there are no letter grades. 
However, a check list is used to help the parent understand the 
progress or lack of progress of his child. Sample copies of the 
evaluation instruments are provided as Exhibit N * P a £ e 106. 

As the school year continued it could be observed by the 
great majority of the teachers that there was a greater openness 
to ideas. This was recorded in t;.* daily log of the project 
on December 12, 1968. There appeared to be more students and 
teachers holding conferences in the conference areas for the 
staff. It was also reported by the secondary principal that more 
students were accepting their own responsibility for learning. 

Dr. Dwight W. Allen, Dean of the School of Education, University 
of Massachusetts, devoted a day to elevate and enhance the change 
process in Fairfield. He remarked that Fairfield has a great 
potential for more changes in program. His visit concretely 
produced a greater receptiveness toward change and direction 
from two of the seven negative staff members. 

Also from this conference day was produced a greater in- 
tensity by the elementary staffs for non-grading as the result 
of the leadership of Dr. Carswell. Each of the elementary 
staffs were beginning to move and regroup students so that suc- 
cess in learning could be experienced. This was particularly 
evident in language arts, social studies, and science. 
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A state of the district message was initiated by the super- 
intendent in January and the task force identified priorities 
for next steps in Title III for Fairfield. These were: 

1. The need for continued consultant services * 



2. The development of a greater sensitivity among 
administrators and staff members. 

3. The need for teacher training in large group, small 
group and independent instructional alternatives. 

i». Refinement of the scope and sequence of the developed 
curricula 



5. The continued training of teacher aides 

6. Continuing the visitations made by the professional 
staff 

7. Refining and expanding the teaching techniques 

8. Developing differentiated staffing 



In January Dr. Carswell provided a narrative report of sug- 
gested elementary program changes. These changes * ere J*® * ^ 
by the various groups of teachers with Dr. Carswell. Th g- 

gestlons were : 

1. Developing a physical movement program for primary 
children. 



2. Utilizing the theme approach on a multi-level busis 

for expanding communications depending on the interests 
of individual students. 



3 . 

4. 



Implementing a listening-reading program in which the 
youngsters in the first year will come to the kinder- 
garten children to read to them in small groups. 

Implementing an art appreciation program for the entire 
school. 



At the same time that these suggestions were made. Dr. Carswell 
introduced a functional change model as follows: 



1. Describe in detail the program changes. 

2. Designate th^ beginning date a::d evaluation date for 
the change. 

3. Identify personnel responsibilities to accomplish 
the proposed chhnge. 
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4. Designate the facilities and media involved in the 
proposed change. 

5. Describe the evaluation techniques in detail to measure 
the effect of the change • 



COORDINATING COUNCIL / 

The coordinating council in February began to asse ss the 

fnr another vear. An assessment toward differentiation 
of* <*t»f fine revealed a great deal of diversity of thought for 
next steps in this staffing arrangement. The coordinating counc 
also placeda greater emphasis on the building principal and 
his responsibilites for providing a climate for change * respon- 
is also a definite need for a clear description of the respon 

sibilities of team leaders. 

Program assessment made by the teachers in February re 
vealed : 

1 . a few teachers, 6 or 7 out of 59 are not accepting the 
direction that Fairfield has taken. 

2. A balance in the overall program needs to be provided. 

3. Lines of communication are clouded between board, 
teachers, administration and community. 

Further assessment of the program at the secondary level 
made by Dr. Carswell indicated: 

1. Teachers and students know and generally follow what 
school is all about and why. 

2. The administrators are young. Intelligent, dedicated men. 

3. Program-wise, the administrators are very knowledgeable. 

h « concern is noted that a number of teachers have not 
practiced widely or consistently the philosophy 
espoused for this new school. 

5 Team leaders in the secondary program range 

5 ‘ passive and somewhat resistant to dynamic, well-informed, 

and dedicated leaders. 
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VISITATIONS AND COLLEGES 



There has been a definite increase in the number of 
visitors to our district during this year. The greatest 
increase occurred in the elementary programs from their emphasis 
in non^rading and i.t.a. At the secondary level the greatest 
interest shown by visitors is in the new facilities and ... 
humanities program. There has been excellent cooperation with 
Goshen College, Ball St ate, ..University, Purdue Jnl v e *?ity, f “t« 
Indiana University. 'Ball State University through the efforts 
of Drs. Merle Strom and Paul Nesper made an evaluative report 
based on conversations and observations made of the element y 
and secondary programs . 

DR. NESP3R - DR. STROM REPO RT 

The context of the report is included as Exhibit 0, page 107 
. A summary of the report is included as follows: 

1. Relatively few schools have forward looking plans to 
develop and implement new educational programs an 
pupil services, while simultaneously planning for new 

facilities. 

2 So far as we know there has been no other school system 
in Indiana in which a similar program was designed to 
bring about continuous professional in-service develop- 
ment of teachers and constant re-evaluation and develop- 
ment of educational programs and services for youth. 

3 The entire project is well co-ordinated to bring about 
cooperative planning, joint evaluation, and total 
commitment to achieving sound educational goals, me 
project is soundly conceived and is based upon sound 
and proven educational and psychological knowledge. 

4. The more we visited and the more we talked with both 
pupils and professional staff, the more we were sur- 
prised and amazed. We felt that we found some very 
important and significant results from activities of 
past two years. 

5 With virtually no exceptions with the teachers there 
was high enthusiasm and interest in the work t J) e 5 r 
doing. Some admitted that they had been very skeptical 
about the possibilities of working with the 
youngsters in ways other then the most traditional. 

But no v/ there seems to be a real dedication to m- 
novation and more effective ways of helping youngsters 
to become all they are capable of becoming. 
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6. We were very much irapressec with the sophistication of 
the planned program of in-service education being car- 
ried on within the district. It is most unusual for a 
school system such as this to have nationally recognized 
experts in various fields of education working with t 
school personnel over an extended period of time, ine 
total faculty of the district is a far more sophist i- 
catedand expert group than they were prior to the imple- 
mentation of the Title III project. 

7. The consultants were impressed by the variety and amount 
of teaching materials made available to children in the 

classrooms . 



8. It is true, however, that not all staff 

mitted nor are they fully appreciative of the kinds of 
opportunities that are available in a newer approach to 
teaching and learning. 



9. Not all aspects of the secondary program have as yet 
been worked out with complete satisfaction. The work 
that has been done thus far is merely a prologue to 
continuing efforts to correct, strengthen, and refine 
organizational patterns and procedures. 



10. Certainly It c;:n be said that in the jresent instance a 
most unusual beginning has been made toward bringing 
about a completely coordinated educational enterprise. 



VISITATIONS OP FAIRFIELD PERSONNEL 



In March 1969 the entire staff was asked to respond to the 
question. What has been the effect of improved learning for 
children as a result of your visitations, conferences and In- 



service educational experiences? 

The responses from the teachers were: 

1. We received an indication of the practicality or 
impracticality of some innovations . 

2. We were provided a broader outlook to an overall view 
of program and personnel. 

3. We were helped to grow as a person. 

M. We were made to feel that status quo, is inadequate. 

5. We increased our professional competence. 

6. We became involved with confusion. 

7. We became a more confident and responsible person. 
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8. We were helped to see the strengths and weaknesses 
on our teaching techniques. 

9. We were inspired to try innovations. 

10. We lessened our mistakes in the Fairfield innovative 
program. 

11. We realized what is possible, if one has the time, 
energy and know how. 

12. We were caused to reevaluate our techniques and 
sacred cows. 

13. We had disturbed the cells of senility that involuntarily 
dry-rots the fossilized teachers. 

14. We were helped to become more open to change. 

15 . We were helped as an overall staff to become superior 
and creative teachers. 

A study, "An Analysis of Visitations from the Past Three 
Years, n is included as Exhibit P, page lid 

The secondary principal assessed the thinking of all of his 
teachers through a self-assessment inventory provided through 
Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago. The staff was asked 
to indicate how the principal would think about various organ- 
izational and learning environments. The survey included all 
of the secondary staff of 24 teachers. The principal also 
responded to each of the statements. The total survey is in- 
cluded as Exhibit Q , page 112. The most significant statements - 1 * 
are included below: 

1. The areas of greatest disagreement between the 
principal and teachers were: 

A. Believes that rules and regulations are not 
necessary. 

B. Frequently accepts the word of a student, 
even though it may be contradictory to the 
word of a teacher. 

c. Favors objective types of tests over open-ended 
and essay questions. 
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The areas of greatest agreement were: 

A. Provides meaningful in-service training on how 
zo improve examination questions. 

B. Wants students to work together to solve 
problems. 

C. Stresses skill training over concept learning 

D Encourages teachers to allow students to 
question established ways of doing things, 
including rules in the school. 

In March 1969 there continued to be identified some 
drastic changes in personnel. However, a new group within 
the staff was emerging. This group had been the traditional 
group of 6 or 7 teachers and had previously shown less in- 
terest in developing or becoming involved with the present 
directions. However, these members of the staff now are 
indicating that with some modifications they would want 
the direction of the- program continued.. 

The task force meeting in April produced no further 
direction that was to be implemented at this time. The 
superintendent has recommended to the board that a new 
superintendent be named and decisions be made in regard 
to the program. 

There is constant feedback brought from the principals 
that the staff needs to have the chance to further individual- 
ize and develop the directions that have been started. The 
task force indicated that the priority items for next steps 
in the- project would be: (1) Develop instructional materials 

to fit the behavioral goals developed last summer with some 
modifications; (2) Develop themselves through human relations 
techniques; (3) Develop teaching skills through a micro- 
teaching clinic or similar problem orientation and skill 
development process 
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A wide variety of further alternatives for learning were 
expressed by the elementary and secondary staffs to 
individualize the instructional program. Those areas that they 
manfinnpd were* Learning how to learn, self —directed ins > 

discovery and inquiry, small group instruction, student develope 
instructional objectives, contract learning, developing * 
skills team learning, intuitive learning, multi-media, open 
laboratories facilitation of teacher attitudes, simulation, 
learning style and teaching style, learningrate andteaching^ 

observer-participant, make 8 mm film loops, Justiiy 
eoal’for one week of instruction, brainstorming ideas, classroom 
communications*student role and responsibility .democracy in 
the classroom, listening to ones self, knowing the feelings 
others, ?and becoming w turned on. 

EVIDENCE OF TEACHER GROWTH 

It is noteworthy that only a year ago the staff in a brain- 
storming session was asking: "How can I complete the textbook, 

who will I have to work with, where is my classroom, how many 
students will I have in my class, who willbe in myclasshow 
manv periods will there be in the day, how much planning time 
"ill $ have, and what are the rules and regulations to govern 

the students? " 

There is much evidence of growth that has taken place with 
the malority of the professional staff, there Is going to be 
les s^han theusual 15 to 20 per cent of the staff making changes 
to other situations. Only sixeper cent of the staff are indi 
eating changes this year. It is i Interesting ^ to note that there 
are 10 applicants for each secondary position. There is nowevei , 

the usual shortage of elementary teachers for ou j[ w 8 il! eiiities 
siblv the new program needs to be coupled with new fa 
to attract the most competent teachers to a rural community. 

One of the outstanding teachers in our system is not going 

to continue in the secondary because of a basic value £°SiiJriet 
between the family. The husband is involved in another district 
in an ad^nistrative position and thinks there is to muchePer- 
mlsslveness in our secondary program. This kind o p ,, 

typical of the value conflicts aSvsJs 

Certainly these problems and others identified . 

and evaluation sections of this narrative report need to be 

solved. 

Some of the seoondary and elementary st ® ff £ e ? ir * tl 

direction and structure within which toeperate their 
afprogrLf Some of the staff are going to graduate school. 

The strategy for change has been started; the ( 
efforts of students, staff, and community can 
the great potential of the Fairfield Community Schools. 
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ANALYSIS OP PROFESSIONAL STAFF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Throughout this evaluation period there are some recurring 
events that have taken place with the professional staff as they 
planned and implemented the conceptually designed curricula in a 
different organizational pattern, schedule of classes, fewer 
professional staff, additional aides, and different facilities. 

The threads of the process involving the professional staff is 
analyzed as follows: 

1. The basic change process initiated with the task force, 
involved the coordinating council and all of the teachers 
before the change became ready for implementation. 

2. Leadership and decision making became areas of greatest 
concern because more teacher involvement was practiced. 

3. Terminology of educational terms involved basically 
team teaching, learning concepts, behavioral objective*, 
learning alternatives, resource centers, teacher aides, 
multi-resources, and evaluation. 

4. A variety of consultants have broadened the vision for 
the direction of the program and provided the expertise 
to make it realistic. 

5. In-service training was continuously provided to aid in 
implementing the secondary and elementary programs. 

6. The experience of a modular schedule provided insight 
that some students and teachers need more structure to 
function than others. 

7. There was a basic core of 6 or 7 teachers who did not 
accept the direction of program that was utilized this 
year. 

8. Each educational center developed its own student eval- 
uation program that included a check list, grades at the 
semester for the secondary, and two parent-teacher con- 
ferences . 

9. The program that was implemented had much greater eval- 
uation by a variety of competent consultants that had ever 
been provided in the past. 

10. A greater emphasis on professional self-evaluation was 
completed by students to teachers, teachers to admin- 
istrators, and administrators to teachers. 

11. A basic change in attitude toward learning, curricula, 
supervision, and professional growth was completed by 
the teachers and administrators. (Attitude Inventory, 
Exhibit C, page 56.) 
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EVALUATIVE STATEMENTS ON CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT COMPLETED BY 
THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF ” ~ 



1. There is considerable expertise in a professional staff 
to develop a concept-centered curricula and implement 
it in one year. 

2. There is a continued willingness from a staff to o 

desire to refine and alter the developed program. 

3. The staff is keen to be cognizant of the problems and 
next steps in incorporating a change process through- 
out the district. 

4. The staff is most willing to accept consultant assistance 
when it is practical for use in the classroom with stu- 
dents . 

5. Additional work is needed to refine and coordinate the 
entire program. 

6. A workshop is needed to write the curriculum guides in 
behavioral goals . 

7. Training in human relations is needed by the team 
leaders and administrators in order to provide effective 
leadership in ai innovative program. 

8. The continuing direction toward non-grading should be 
emphasized and expanded. 

9 • There must be closer coordination of all curriculum changes 
and must have prior approval of the Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

10. The careful use of teacher aides in the program con- 
tinue to be constantly evaluated. 

11. Greater flexibility in providing learning alternatives 
for students be compiled for the next school year. 

12. The entire staff needs to receive training in working 
with students in small groups and independent learning 
situations . 

13. The instructional media personnel at the Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction be contacted 
for utilizing the library as a media center. 

14. Additional "soft-ware” needs to be secured to expand the 
program for meeting the needs of all students. 

15. A refinement of the evaluation instruments for students, 

staff, and program be established for the next school 
year. _ 2 4- 



RECORDING AMD ANALYZING THE PROCESS OF IMPLEMENTING THE PROGRAM 



ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 

In the elementary program some usual concerns were made by 
parents about class size, instructional materials, teachers, 
and classrooms. The elementary program provided for i.t.a., 
larger classes in some situations, and students becoming involved 
with four or more teachers . It has been said by teachers and 
students almost without exception that the students adjusted 
better to the program than .had been expected. Dr. Carswell, 
consultant, related early in the school year that there is a 
tremendous potential for individualizing the program to make 
learning relevant to the student . 

As the school year has progressed, there has been greater 
cooperation shown by the teachers and students to regroup students 
according to the level of development of the child. 

There have been no letter grades given to the elementary 
students this year. A check list has been used to help the parent 
know how the child is doing in his work. Two parent teacher con- 
ferences have been utilized to aid in the communications of pupil 
progress. These conferences involve 85 per cent of the parents 
who have a child to be represented in the school. 

The students in grades 5, and 6 were asked in October, 
1968, to express their opinions to a number of questions to indi- 
cate how the school year has started. Eighty per cent of the 
180 students indicated: 

1. The school year is passing more rapidly. 

2. There is more student freedom from one year ago. 

3. There are more ways being provided for the student to 
learn. 

4. There is more enjoyment of school. 

5. There is more learning taking place. 

6. They feel at home at school. 

7. They prefer physical education rather than recess. 

8. They prefer to move to more rooms rather than stay in 
one room. 

9. They prefer four or more teachers each day rather than 
one teacher each day. 
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A continuous effort has been made to orient students to 
the elementary program by the principals and teachers. An 
orientation program has been provided by the staff to help the 
student realize that at all levels he must assume more respon- 
sibility for his own learning. He has been cued into concepts 
such as independent study , small group discussions , large group 
instruction and has especially accepted with enthusiasm the 
opportunities for the direction cf the program. 

The first three grades have remained in quite the traditional 
organizational program with the exception being that a team-teach- 
ing arrangement has been provided in the first grade in the one 
elementary school. The year has progressed towards a greater in- 
volvement of teachers crossing grade levels in the primary grades . 
As high as fourteen students in the traditional grade level are 
moving into more advanced groupings . Two of the first graders 
have completed the traditional second grade arithmetic materials. 

"It appears that the students are happy and accepting the 
changes quite well," reported Dr. Merle Strom and Dr. Paul Nesper, 
Ball State University. Some students in the spelling program in 
one elementary school have grown as much as two grade levels as 
measured on the traditional Stanford Achievement Tests. However, 
there are some other areas indicated by this test that would not 
show this much growth. 

There appears to be the need for continuous effort exerted 
to help students become goal oriented. The programs in health 
education, humanities, mathematics, science, and language arts 
were designed toward behavior goal development that would be 
identified by the student and teacher. Some evidence of in- 
dividualization of instruction has occurred. This individual- 
ization was identified by: 

1. Students being allowed to progress at their own rates 
toward identified goals . 

2. A variety of learning experiences takes place to meet 
the different needs of the students. 

3. Student developed goals with advice and counsel from 
the instructor. 

4. The regrouping of students depending on the goal to be 
achieved . 

It would appear from the statements of teachers and students 
in the elementary program that: 

1. Some students expect leadership from the teacher. 

2. Some students desire to have alternatives for their 

learning . c 



3 . A great deal of structure has been built into the 
previous program. 

4. A continuation of the direction in the program is needed 
to achieve the goals of a non-graded program. 

The greatest achievement of a non-graded curriculum was ex- 
emplified in the communications unit attempted recently in one 
of the schools. Teachers and students were allowed to s lect 
the area of interest in the larger topic, "Communications. 

Teachers and students together, "created on the spot" the cur- 
ricula. For two weeks the groups in a total non-graded situation 
became "turned on" to develop meaningful experiences for each 
other. An open house was held to involve the community in this 
prolect. Two evaluative statements were made by the teachers 
and students regarding this project. These were: (1) Two weeks 

was not long enough; (2) When teachers were knowledgeable of the 
conceptual base, curriculum could be relevant, spontaneous and 
meaningful. 

EVALUATIVE STATEMENTS OF THE ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 

1. Continuous in-service education is needed to make refine- 
ment steps in the non-graded process. 

2. Students need to be trained in identifying goals and 
working toward their accomplishment. 

3. Greater emphasis on identifying student development 
needs to take place so that more effective use of 
student time could be achieved. 

4. The student needs to become more aware of the learning 
possibilities so he can also continually progress toward 
his interests. 

5. Communication patterns need to be established in the 
classroom so greater student interaction, problem solv- 
ing and self-concept development can become a reality. 

6. Continued staff involvement in decision making needs to 
help build commitment and refinement of the elementary 
program. 

SECONDARY PROGRAM 



Six-hundred and fifty students in grades 7-12 began in a new 
junior-senior high school facility that allowed for a minimum 
amount of flexibility of program. The students became enrolled, 
oriented, and involved in the short period of 10 days. The junior 
high school students were enrolled on a 60 per cent unscheduled 
basis as was the rest of the high school students. Rooms were not 
finished, not all of the text materials had arrived, and some 
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teachers were arriving for the first glimpse of the program that 
had been developed during a 6-weeks summer workshop. 

Seventeen modules utilizing large group, small group, and ; 
independent study techniques had been established and organized 
by the secondary principal with the advice and counsel o f all 
of the secondary staff. No computer was used to initiate the 
program for this first year. Some students roamed the halls 
Just as they did at the basketball games, but the vast majority 
of the students became “turned on" with the opportunity to make 
some of their own choices regarding learning for 60 per cent of 

the day. 

It soon became apparent that the majority of the junior 
high school students were not making the adjustment to the learn- 
ing choices available to them. It eventually meant that these 
students were scheduled for 80 per cent of the school day. 

The seniors were likewise not accustomed to the making of 
decisions regarding the use of their time. This was analyzed 
as the result of 11 years of reinforcement of behavior patterns 

in a traditional program. It was also acc °unt ed * - 

that even though the program was planned with extreme effort on 
the part of the adults, the realism of the program was yet to 
be experienced with the students . 

The students in the secondary program have had greatly 
utilized the library and resource centers to P u f£ue ideas 
terest and research in a given learning area. While the number 
of courses have not been expanded in number, the learning alter- 
natives in these courses have been greatly increased. Course 
Trends Over a 5-year Period," is included for a greater analysis 
of the program as Exhibit 0, page 70. 

The entire secondary program placed emphasis on affective 
as well as cognitive and psyco-motor learning experiences. The 
study, "Differential Value Profile," is included as Exhibit F, 
Page y 74 as changes that have taken place with seniors over a 
two year period in the profile of this class . 

Students also had to become adjusted to the fact that 
there was much less emphasis on achieving a letter grade an 
more emphasis on what the grade really could mear. Thus, the 
emphasis was deliberately shifted to the desire to learn 
the love of learning or for future use. The study Inventory 
of Learning to Learn," is included as Exhibit I, page 8l, to 
provide a more detailed analysis of this shift in en| P^®* 
"Absenteeism for Three Years," and Ext * a Cu rcjjular 
pation for Two Years," are also included in Exhibits G and H , 

pages 77 and 78. 
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